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THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER AND ITS PART IN 
THE MAKING OF CANADA* 

By R. H. WHITBECK 

University ^of Wisconsin 

It is an obvious fact of historical geography that large rivers 
play an important part in the history of the lands through which 
they flow. In North America, three rivers, the Mississippi, the 
Hudson-Mohawk, and the St. Lawrence, have been particularly 
important because they opened natural highways into the very 
heart of the continent. 

The Mississippi has probably already had its period of greatest 
usefulness, so far as navigation is concerned. It no longer carries 
any considerable part of the commerce of its basin and the greater 
part of the products of its territory reach markets by routes that 
run transverse to the direction of its flow. Now that it is settled 
that railways and their rates are subject to governmental regula- 
tion, it does not seem that we longer need a "potential competition" 
from rivers that cost more to improve and maintain than their 
benefits to transportation are worth. At least such is the feeling 
that our past experience appears to justify. 

But with the St. Lawrence and its chain of lakes the case is dif- 
ferent, and it is altogether likely that this great waterway has its 
period of maximum usefulness yet before it, for it is the eastern 
gateway and practically the only gateway of a vast and productive 
region just beginning to rise to its possibilities. 

In the settlement and development of North America, Canada 
has had handicaps that necessarily retarded its growth. In the 
United States there was a greater amount of desirable land, a more 
genial climate and the real or fancied attraction of a republican 
form of government. Our great resources and abounding pros- 
perity, acting and reacting, have given us a century of phenomenal 
development, which for a time adversely affected the development 
of Canada. The United States will probably continue to grow more 
rapidly than Canada, but the contrast will be less pronounced, for 
Canada is feeling the tonic of a new life. 

From the days of Cartier to the American Eevolution, the geog- 

* Read at the eleventh annual meeting of the Association of American Geographers, Chi- 
cago, Dec. 29, 1914. 
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raphy of the northern half of North America made the St. Law- 
rence a dominating factor in the history of the vast area tributary 
to it, and also in the history of the whole upper Mississippi Valley. 
The best part of Canada is the interior. The mother country lies 
across the Atlantic, and between that interior and the sea that 
leads to European markets only one practicable outlet in Canadian 
territory exists. Herein does the geography of Canada differ from 
that of the United States, and herein lies the reason why no single 
waterway of the United States means so much to this nation as does 
the St. Lawrence to Canada. 

For the purpose of this paper it is convenient to present the 
following discussion under three main heads : 

1. The physical aspects of the St. Lawrence. 

2. The historical aspects. 

3. The commercial aspects, present and future. 

Physical Aspects. The course which the St. Lawrence follows to 
the sea was structurally determined in early geologic time. The 
position of the Great Lakes and of their outlet is largely due to the 
shape of the southern side of the old Laurentian plateau; here the 
younger sedimentary rocks overlap the older crystallines, and the 
junction forms a line of weakness along which streams and glaciers 
have found it relatively easy to erode. The eastern arm of the 
Laurentian plateau stretches off to the northeast and ends in Lab- 
rador. The Appalachian highland, which forms the eastern axis 
of North America, bends a little to the east as it approaches Lab- 
rador and dies out in the low Notre Dame and Shickshock Moun- 
tains south of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, thus leaving between the 
Laurentian plateau and the northern end of the Appalachians a 
broad, shallow trough. This trough is evidently of great age, for it 
is now occupied by Cambro-Silurian sediments tilted up on edge 
and peneplained. The Champlain depression submerged the valley 
at least 6O0 feet more than it is submerged at present; in the 
estuary which extended up the St. Lawrence trough beyond the 
present site of Montreal beds of rich silt were deposited, and these 
now make a strip of fertile land on both sides of the river. Not- 
withstanding the subsequent uplift of GOO feet or more, the valley 
is still deeply drowned at its seaward end. The real mouth of the 
river has been traced by soundings out to the edge of the conti- 
nental plateau south of Newfoundland, 1,000 miles beyond the 
present head of ocean navigation at Montreal. At its eastern end 
this drowned valley is reported to be 3,600 feet below sea level, 
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which faet gives an indication of the extent of the drowning. The 
river is considered to end and the gulf to hegin at Pointe des Monts, 
but the tide rises as far as Lake St. Peter, 760 miles further. Be- 
tween Montreal and Quebec the river cuts through a belt of hard 
slates and is considerably "narrowed. It is this narrowing, coupled 
with the commanding heights on the north side, which made Quebec 
the strategic point for commanding the river and led to the erection 
there of the strongest fortifications in the New World. 

At Montreal three geographical features combine to determine 
the location of the city. (1) Here is located a large island. (2) 
Here the Ottawa River, chief tributary of the St. Lawrence, joins 
it, giving the early trade advantages which arise from the junction 
of rivers. (3) Ascending the river, the first series of rapids is 
met here, making this the head of deep-water navigation, except as 
the rapids have been overcome by canals. From the Lachine Canal, 
down-river steamers are locked directly into the harbor of Montreal. 

Quebec is 250 miles from the present mouth of the river ; Mon- 
treal is 160 miles farther up, and Kingston (the Frontenac of old), 
at the outlet of Lake Ontario, is 170 miles above Montreal. Be- 
tween Kingston and Montreal are three series of rapids, around 
which canals have been built. 

Canalized Stretches op the St. Lawrence 
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Above Quebec the river narrows at various points and is already 
spanned by five bridges. 1 Passenger steamers drawing nine feet or 
less shoot the rapids on the down trip but return by the canals. 
These have been enlarged once since they were first constructed 
and now have a minimum depth of 14 feet, the same as that of the 
improved Welland Canal. This depth is already inadequate and 
must be increased by at least 50 per cent, to make them effective, 
even at present. The enlarging of the Welland Canal has already 
begun. At its eastern end Lake Ontario narrows down and be- 

I At Cornwall, Coteau Landing, Caughnawaga, Montreal (Victoria Jubilee Bridge) and 

seven miles above Quebec. 
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comes a river at the place where a low ridge of resistant crystalline 
rocks extends across the channel to the Adirondaeks. This range 
of partially submerged hills, rounded and smoothed by glacial ero- 
sion, forms the beautiful Thousand Islands. 

To a traveler on the river, the St. Lawrence does not seem to 
flow in a trough, but rather over a plain; going down the river, 
there are on either shore low, level-topped banks, until Quebec is 
passed. On either side of the river, as far as the eye can see from 
the steamer, stretches an almost featureless plain cleared of its 
forests, and dotted with hundreds of little white farm-houses, par- 
ticularly in the Province of Quebec, where the French predominate. 
This is most noticeable on the south side of the river in the tri- 
angular area adjacent to the northern boundary of New York State. 
Some 20 miles below Quebec, on the north side, low mountains 
reach down to the river, but on the south side not until a point about 
100 miles below is reached. The filling of the ancient trough with 
Paleozoic sediments and the drowning of its lower portion have 
largely obliterated the appearance of a valley. 

Historical Aspects. In all of the 240 years from the time of its 
discovery to the revolt of the American colonies, no other river in 
the New "World so constantly and so vitally influenced historical 
events as did the St. Lawrence. The exceptional width of the river 
led the first explorers to hope that the waterway might be the much- 
sought-for passage to China, and at each lake-like expansion of the 
river above each series of rapids that hope kindled anew. Early 
explorers underestimated the width of North America, and they 
were easily deceived into believing that Lakes Huron, Michigan, 
and Superior might lead them on to the western sea. Nicolet evi- 
dently expected to meet Chinese at Green Bay in 1634, and went 
on shore dressed in an elaborately decorated mandarin robe. The 
St. Lawrence River was an open and inviting gateway which quickly 
led the French into the very heart of North America, led to the 
early discovery and nominal occupation of the vast region, extend- 
ing from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, and to the spreading out of French settlements and a conse- 
quent scattering of French influence which must have prevented 
success in agricultural colonies had they been attempted. Further- 
more, it made a frontier impossible to defend. It is doubtful if a 
better example of the beneficent and baneful influence of a great 
river upon history exists, certainly none in America. 

So readily was the interior reached by this route that the French 
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were planting their missions and posts in the Mississippi Valley 
while the English were still feeling their way along the Atlantic 
coast and a few miles up its rivers. Quebec, 800 miles inland from 
the edge of the continent, was founded (1608) before Boston or 
New Amsterdam, or any other of our eastern coast cities. C artier 
reached Montreal (1536) two hundred years before Oglethorpe 
planted his colonies on the coast of Georgia. Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, antedates Philadelphia; Marquette built a hut on the site of 
Chicago seventy years before the English pushed through the Appa- 
lachians and established communities in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
In 1687 Governor Dongan of New York wrote to England: 
"If the French have all they pretend to have discovered hereabouts, 
the King of England will not have a hundred miles from the sea 
anywhere." Here was a paradoxical situation, namely, the en- 
dangering of the English colonies which lay along the coast by a 
hostile nation which had worked its way into the interior behind 
them and was now pushing its frontier seaward. 

The strategic importance of the St. Lawrence is emphasized by 
the fact that the holding of a single point, Quebec, on that river 
has continuously carried with it the control of an area almost con- 
tinental in its dimensions. There has never been any exception to 
the fact that the nation which held Quebec held Canada. It has 
the distinction of having been besieged five times in five wars. 

From the time of Carder's voyage in 1535 down to the present, 
the principal events in the history of Canada have taken place along 
the St. Lawrence. Parkman wrote of the earlier days that one 
could have seen nearly every house in Canada by paddling a canoe 
up the St. Lawrence and Richelieu. 2 The original land grants faced 
the river and ran indefinitely back; no one wanted land that did 
not face on a river; the French land grants along the Fox River in 
Wisconsin have widths of city lots and depths often measured in 
miles. The importance even now attached to frontage on the river 
is shown in the shape of the counties in Quebec, seven of which 
have a ten to twenty-mile frontage on the river and run back 300 
miles and more into the interior. 

The St. Lawrence and its chain of lakes formed the actual if not 
the legal boundary between the French and English colonies, and 
during the Revolutionary War it influenced, where it did not fix, 
the frontier between the loyal and the revolting English colonies, 
and subsequently it largely determined the position of the inter- 

2 Parkman, "The Old Regime in Canada." 
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national boundary. It was the northward trend of the St. Law- 
rence, unfortunate in its effect upon Canada, which allowed the 
long northward projection of the present state of Maine ; and the 
jutting of this state far into Canadian territory has caused such an 
effective separation of the Maritime Provinces from the rest of the 
Dominion that it has at times threatened to turn them to the United 
States. To hold these provinces securely in the Federation, the 
long and expensive Intercolonial Railway was built by the Do- 
minion Government. Financially the road has been almost a fail- 
ure, but politically it accomplished its purpose. 

The separation of the Maritime Provinces from the rest of the 
Dominion is one of the reasons for their slow development. If New 
England's geographical position on the Atlantic seaboard is rightly 
regarded as having favored her development, why has that of its 
neighbors, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, been unfavorable ? The 
fact is that the direction of flow of the St. Lawrence, causing its 
mouth to be several hundred miles farther north than its beginning 
in Lake Ontario, was a geographical factor which enabled the 
United States to push its territorial claims farther north in the 
region of Maine than it could anywhere else. In the convention 
which settled the terms of peace after the Revolution, Franklin 
and his colleagues were successful in securing the cession of terri- 
tory far north of the 45th parallel in Maine, but England was 
equally successful in securing land far south of that parallel in 
Ontario, for nature's boundaries have a logic which it is difficult 
to disregard. Geographically the St. Lawrence ought to have been 
the boundary, but the Maritime Provinces remained loyal to Great 
Britain, and, this being true, it was necessary, in fixing the inter- 
national boundary, that land connection between them and the rest 
of Canada should be insisted upon by England. The land connec- 
tion remains, but between the well-peopled parts of Ontario and 
Quebec on the west and Nova Scotia on the east stretch hundreds 
of miles of dreary country which contains but a sprinkling of popu- 
lation and originates little traffic for the railroads which must 
traverse it. 

Between the cities of Quebec and Halifax, there is not a city of 
any size, and all of the territory covered by this 675 miles of rail- 
road does not contain as many people as live in the Boston Basin. 
But even with the railroads, the Maritime Provinces are severely 
handicapped by the long haul necessary for the exchange of prod- 
ucts with the well-peopled parts of the Dominion. The political 
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separation of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick from New England, 
their natural and nearest neighbor, has developed an artificial 
situation wholly discordant with the geography, commercially 
hurtful to the provinces, and in a lesser degree to New England. 

The influence of the river in concentrating population near it 
is strikingly seen in any map which shows the distribution of people 
in Quebec and Ontario. 3 Eastward from the city of Quebec the 
population is mostly in two chains of townships hugging the river 
on either side. In these river townships the population reaches 
an average density of 50 to the square mile on the south shore, and 
10 on the north shore. But just the width of one township back 
from the river, with a few exceptions, the population averages from 
one to five per square mile. 

Commercial Aspects. "When a single river forms almost the only 
natural entrance from the sea to a fertile region like interior Can- 
ada, not only the river as a whole but each major feature of that 
river comes to have an influence in shaping the course of events. 
Let us consider what some of these features are in the case of the 
St. Lawrence. 

1. By reason of the drowning of its valley ocean-going vessels 
drawing 30 feet reach Montreal almost as easily as they reach New 
York or Boston. Only the Amazon, the South American counter- 
part of the St. Lawrence, is comparable with it in this respect. 

Since ocean transportation is much cheaper than rail it is usually 
an advantage to have cargoes to or from the interior transshipped 
at points as far up rivers as possible. This promotes the growth 
and importance of the up-river ports at the expense of actual or 
possible ones on the seaboard. Since the largest ships may ascend 
the St. Lawrence to Montreal, and since the most attractive part of 
Canada is the interior plain which extends westward from Mon- 
treal, the major part of the ships carrying the foreign trade of 
Canada hold their course on past the Maritime Provinces, to load 
and unload at the head of ocean navigation at Montreal. 

Thus has this city, not Halifax or St. John, grown to be the 
gateway of the Dominion. Because of differences in the character 
of their respective rivers, New York is at the very mouth of the 
Hudson, New Orleans is 100 miles up the Mississippi, and Mon- 
treal 1,000 miles up the St. Lawrence. 

Owing to the close interweaving of commercial, industrial and 
financial interests, the chief seaport of a country will grow into a 

3 See " Atlas of Canada," Pis. 27 and 27a. 
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manufacturing, mercantile and financial center. Upon such a port 
the great railroads will converge. Every one of Canada's great 
railway systems either reaches Montreal or is heading for it. Mon- 
treal is even more the one commercially strategic port of Canada 
than is New York of the United States. We have Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston and a dozen minor 
ports. In Canada the limitations imposed by topography and 
climate rigidly restrict the number of possible eastern outlets and 
accentuate the importance of the St. Lawrence. Further advantage 
accrues to Montreal from its position at the mouth of the Ottawa, 
the chief tributary of the St. Lawrence and the outlet of a great 
lumbering region, and also from its position near the head of the 
Champlain-Riehelieu valley, the natural route by rail between the 
United States and eastern Canada. 

2. The second significant feature of the river is its geographical 
position in the continent. It flows east into the Atlantic, not west, 
not north. It opens toward Europe. When you sail down the St. 
Lawrence you make nearly direct headway toward the lands which 
call for and originate the greatest commerce of the world. Not so 
with our own Mississippi, every league toward whose mouth is 
probably half a league farther from your destination. Since Can- 
ada must look to Great Britain as the principal terminus of its 
over-sea traffic, the eastward flow of its greatest river is a commer- 
cial asset whose value is best appreciated by contrasting its present 
usefulness with its probable usefulness if it flowed north to Hud- 
son Bay or the Arctic or west to the Pacific. 

3. The lowlands included in the peninsular part of Ontario, 
lying near the great lakes and extending down the river half way 
to its mouth, are the best agricultural lands of the Laurentian 
provinces. Here the Dominion reaches farthest south, has the mild- 
est climate, can raise the most varied and valuable crops, is best 
served by railroads, has acquired the densest population and built 
up the largest cities. Here live half the people of Canada (1910) 
and here 900 million of the Dominion's 1200 million dollars' worth 
of manufacturing is done. While manufacturing has reached no 
high stage of development in Canada, yet there are thirteen cities 
that annually manufacture over ten million dollars' worth of goods. 
Of these thirteen cities in the whole area of Canada, nine are in 
that part immediately tributary to Lake Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence. 

In this connection an interesting example of the interrelation 
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of political and geographic influences appears. Owing to the fact 
that the St. Lawrence is essentially a Canadian river and the "Wel- 
land Canal a Canadian canal, American shipping down the Great 
Lakes nearly all terminates at Lake Erie ports and has built up 
several of our leading cities on the shore of that lake. For Amer- 
ican commerce, Lake Ontario is hardly a part of the Great Lakes 
system at all, and there is not a single large city on the American 
side of this lake. On the Canadian side it is just the contrary, for 
all of the important cities are on Lake Ontario or the St. Lawrence 
and none on Lake Erie. On one side of the boundary, Lake On- 
tario and the St. Lawrence are of the utmost influence in fixing the 
location of cities, but on the other side that influence is practically 
nil, yet it is the same lake and the same river in one case as in the 
other. 

4. The head of ocean navigation on the St. Lawrence fixes the 
focal point for all railway lines in the eastern part of Canada. 
At this point — Montreal — the great transportation lines converge. 
From the west, southwest and northwest come the Canadian Pacific, 
the Grand Trunk and the Grand Trunk Pacific. East of Montreal 
they all spread out fan-like to their Atlantic terminals. 

5. It has been pointed out that the easterly flow of the St. Law- 
rence greatly enhances its value, but it does not flow directly east, 
and because it does not, its power to control the movement of out- 
going commerce suffers a severe limitation. During seven months 
of every year Montreal has all of the advantages of a port on the 
coast. In summer the ships sail almost scornfully past the ports of 
the Maritime Provinces to Montreal; but when November comes 
the St. Lawrence is either closed by ice or is so dangerous that 
marine insurance rates rise to many times the rates on cargoes out 
of New York. 4 After November the wharves at Montreal lose their 
activity, for the currents of commerce have changed their courses 
to new outlets. Halifax, St. John, Portland, Boston, and New York 
now become the gateways of the Dominion. Herein the St. Law- 
rence fails and, failing, adds to the other handicaps already im- 
posed by the Canadian climate. 

If the St. Lawrence flowed from Lake Ontario directly eastward 

4 The all-water rate on wheat from Fort William on Lake Superior to Montreal in Novem- 
ber, 1911, was 4% cents a bushel. By water to Buffalo, thence by rail to New York, the rate was 
9 cents a bushel, just twice as much, yet 48 per cent, of the Canadian wheat that came down 
the Lakes, went out by way of Buffalo and New York. Inquiry into the cause showed that New 
York has much the better steamship service to Liverpool, gets lower ocean rates on wheat than 
Montreal, and has a November insurance rate of 12)^ cents to 15 cents on $100, against a rate of 
65 cents to $1.10 on cargoes from Montreal. 
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to the Atlantic, its mouth would be in New England, one of the 
most thickly peopled and highly developed parts of North America. 
Instead, its mouth is in a region which has little attraction for men 
and industries. In the direction of its flow the great river has two 
components — one eastward and one northward ; the former gives it 
its chief usefulness; the latter imposes a serious limitation upon 
that usefulness. I have often wondered what differences in inter- 
national boundaries, what differences in the course of history in 
Canada and the United States, might have resulted if the St. Law- 
rence had continued to flow through the Hudson-Mohawk Valley 
as it did at one stage of the Glacial Period. 



THE NEW YORK STATE BARGE CANAL* 

By WILFRED H. SCHOFF 

Secretary, The Commercial Museum, Philadelphia 

On the basis of direct return, the State of New York cannot 
expect to receive a profit as it did from the old Erie system, because 
of the constitutional provision that prohibits the levying of tolls. 
The return from the present investment of $140,000,000, or there- 
abouts, must come in the general stimulation of industry and com- 
merce, and in the influence brought to bear in reducing the cost of 
freight delivery, not only to the port of New York, but to and be- 
tween all the traffic centers along the waterway system. The short 
line railroads between New York and Buffalo pass through no such 
chains of thickly settled communities as have been built up along 
the line of the Erie Canal. In 1898, when the committee on canals 
submitted its report, it showed assessed valuations in counties ad- 
jacent to the canal and Hudson River amounting to $4,412,000,000 
as compared with only $485,000,000 in counties not adjacent, or 
90.07 per cent, of the total assessment for the canal counties. This 
condition has been accentuated in recent years with the building of 
railroads paralleling the canal. In 1870, for example, the per- 
centage was 87.7 for the canal counties; in 1880, 85.0; in 1890, 
85.1. Of the total population in New York State in 1898, 82.2 per 
cent, resided in the canal counties, and this proportion is prac- 
tically the same today. These figures clearly explain the over- 

* Concluded from pp. 381-333 and 498-508. 



